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THE SHAKESPEARE MYTH. 



ii. 

Bacon - knew that, sooner or later, some one would notice this 
concatenation of "Francis," "Bacon," "Nicholas," "Ba- 
cons," " BACON-fed," "Francis," "Francis," "Francis," 
etc. ; "William," "William," "William," etc. ; "Shakes," 
"peere," "Shake" "speare," and the infinite shakes, spurs, 
speares, and spheres scattered through every play in the Folio ; and 
would dove-tail all this into what Bacon had said in the " De 
Augmentis," in his essay therein upon Ciphers, about the best 
cipher of all, " where the writing infolding holdeth a quintuple 
relation to the writing infolded," and, having once started upon 
the scent, would never abandon the chase until he had dug out 
the cipher. 

Turn to that page, 53, of the Histories, in the facsimile of 
the Folio, and count down from the top, counting the spoken 
words only, and not the stage directions, or names of characters, 
and the word " Bacon " is the 371st word from the top. Now, 
the page is 53. There are seven italic words on that column. 
Multiply 53 by 7 and the product is 371 — to wit, the word 
"Bacon." 

The next page is 54 ; there are twelve italics upon the first 
column ; 54 multiplied by 12 makes 648. If you start to count 
at the same place, the top of the first column of 53, and omit to 
count the words in brackets, the 648th word is the 189th word on 
the second column — to wit, " Nicholas." 

If you turn to page 67 of the same play, on the first column, 
you will find the word "S. Albones" (Saint Albans), the name of 
Bacon's residence, from which he took the title, when knighted, 
of "Francis St. Albans." There are six italic words in that 
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column. Six times 67, the number of the page, are 402. Count 
from the top of the column, and " St. Albones " is the 402d word ! 

I would ask the attention of the reader to the facsimiles of 
the Folio of 1623 which accompany this article. These are well 
worth studying ; that Polio is the greatest book ever published on 
earth since man invented the first hieroglyphic. 

I cannot at this time give the rule of the cipher ; I hope to 
have my book in the hands of the printer in two or three months, 
and satisfy fully the expectations of the world ; but I can give 
enough, I trust, to convince any one, not absolutely steeped 
to the lips in ignorance and prejudice, that the composition is 
artificial and not natural ; that it is gnarled, compressed, con- 
densed, with its weight of compact thought ; and that it is twisted 
to conform to the requirements of a mathematical cipher. 

Observe the way in which the verse is loaded with significant 
words (col. 1, page 76) : 

" The lives of all your loving complices, 
Leane-on your health, the which if you give-o'er 
To stormy passion, must perforce decay." 

What will decay ? The lives of your complices ? Lives can 
end ; can they decay f 

" You cast the event of war [my noble Lord], 
And summed the accompt of chance, before you said 
Let us make head." 

Why is "my noble Lord" in brackets ? Why are " lean" "on" 
united by a hyphen ? " Let us make head :" — was there no better 
expression for let us declare war ? 

" It was your presunnise 
That in the dole of blows your son might drop, 
You knew he walked o'er perils on an edge, 
More likely to fall in than to get-o'er." 

"Dole of blows ?" " On an edge " of what ? Could the great 
master of language, if unrestrained, have done no better than 
this ? 

" And yet we ventured for the gain proposed, 
Choked the respect of likely peril feared." 

This may perhaps sound natural enough to the reader, but I, 
who know how almost every word has been forced in, to make up 
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Andchenth»-owerof$cot!and,andofYotke 
To Joyce with Mantmcr, Hi. 
'War. Andfo they (ha)!. 

Hat. Infaithit is exceedingly well aym'd. 

Vm. And 'lis nolitclc teafon bids vs fpeed* 
Tt> fane our heads, by railing of a Head s 
For, beate out fellies as cuetus we can, 
TheXing wilt alwayes thinke him in out debt. 
And thinke.we thinke out felues vnfatisficd,. 
TJ1 he hath found a time to pay vs hoots. 
And fee already, haw he doth beginne 
To make vs ftrengers to his lookes of ioise. 

Wot.' He does, he doesjwee'lbc reueng'donhioi. 

War, Coufin,farewelI. No further go in this* 
Then I by Letters (lull direct yourcoutfe 
When time is tipe, which will be fodainiy: 
lie (tcale to Gltndtmer y and loe, Mortimer* 
Where you,aod DoteglatpcA our pomes-ax once, 
As 1 will fai1«on it.ftall happily tneete, 
To beate our fortuceiio our owne ftrosg amies. 
Which now we hold at much vncettalory. * 

Nor. Farewell good Brother, we (hall thriue, t lift. . 
_ Hct Vncie,adieu:01ettbehoutesbcfl>ort, 
TiUJields,and blowe»,and grones,applaudout fport.MW 



J&fus Secundus. Sceaa^Prtma, 



Enter a Corner with a Ltnume m bis has J. 

l.Car. Heigh-ho, an't be not foureby the day, tie be 
hang'd. Charlavauit'n oner the new Chimncy.and yet 
cnirhorfcnotpackt. What, Qftkt ? 

Oft. Anon.andn. 

tjc*<tr. I prethee Torn, beate Cuts Saddle, put a few 
Flocfas in the point : the poote lade is wrung in the wi- 
lher6,Dut of all ceffe. 

hrtter amber Carrier. 

O.CW-. Peafe and iJeants are as danke here as a Dog, 
sod this is the next waytogiuepooteledesthe Bo res: 
This houfe is turned vpfidc downe lince VaSim the flier 
dyed. 

l.Car.. Poore fellow neuerioy'd fince the price of oats 
tofe, it was the death ofhim. 

2. Car. I thinkethis isihemofivillnnoushouleina) 
London rode for Fleas: I am liung like aTenehj- 

\.C«r. LikeaTencb/ Then: is ne're s King in Chri- 
ftendome.could be betJetbii.thenlhaue beetle lioce the! 
firfi Cocke. 

l.Car. Why, you wHI allow vs ne're a' Iourdeo, and 
then we leak? in your Chimney : and your Chamber-lye 
breeds Fleas like a Loach. 

1 .Gov ' Wbai.Oftl.er t come away.and b« hangieome 
away.- 

l.Car; 1 bane i Gammon of Bacon, and f wo fazes of 
Ginget.to be detiuettd.ai rane'asCliating.cralTe.- 

l.Car. TheTarktes in my Pannier ere quite itaruee). 
What Ofller? A plague on rhce,t»ft thou neuet an eye in 
thy hsadJCsn'ftriothearelr* Andt'were not as good a 
deed as dtinke, to break tbepate of thre.I ansa very Vil- 
hoie. Come and be h»ng'd,naft no faith in thee ? 
Enter Cadt-htS. 

Cad Good-morrow Carriers. What's a docket* 

Car i ".rirnke it be.two a clocke. 

Odd 1 piethee lend mc thy Lanthotne to fee my Gel- 



ding in the liable 

l.Car. Nay foft I pray ye, I know a trick wotthtwo 
of that 

Gad. I pre thee lend m thine. 

l.Car. I.vthen.canittellf Lend mee thy Lanthotne 
(quoth .a) marry He fee thee hang'd fir ft. 

■ Cad. SirraCartieriWhautimedo you mean to some 
to London ? 

i.Cir. time enouoh to goe to bed with a Candle, I 
warrant thee. Conic nerc<hbour!jJi'K5X«. wee '11 call vp 
the Gentlemen, they wilialong with company, for rhcy 
haue great charge. Exeuni, 

Eisttr Chayjjirlamt. 

Cad. What ho, Chamberlaine ? 

(ham. At hand quoth Pick-purfe. 

Gad. j That's eueo as fair e,as at hand quoth the Cham- 
berlaine i For thou variefl no more from picking ot I'ur- 
fes, then giuin? direction, doth from labouring Thou 
lay 15 the plot, how. 

Cham. Good morrow Mafter GairHtB, k holds ear- 
tartt that 1 told you yeilemighi There's a Franklin in the 
wilde of Kent, hath brought three hundred Markes wuh 
him in Gold: I heard him telMt to one of his company laic 
night as Supper ; a kinde of Auditor, one that hath abun« 
dance ofcharge too (God knowes what) they are vp al- 
ready, and call foe £ gges and Butter.> They will away 
pirftwly. 

Cad. Sirra, ifthey rotete not with S. Nicholas Clatks, 
lie giue thee t his neck*. 

£hanK No, He none of it ; F prythee keep that fo r the 
Hangman, fot I know thou worQiipftS.Nichoissastru..! 
ly as a man of fallhood may. 

C7^.)Whacealke[tthoutomeoftheHangman> 1ft 
hang, IlemakeafacpayrcofGallowes. For, If Inang, 
old Sir lahn hangs with Dice, 5 and thou knowTr hce'sno' 
Siarueling. Tut, (fere aie other Trotons that y'dream'f . 
not of, the which (for fpott lake) are content to doe' the 
Ptofeftjon fome grace ; that would (if mallets ffiotildbee 
look'd into) fot their owne Credit fake, make all Whole.' 
1 am ioyned with noPoot-Und-Raken* no Long-flaffc 
fix-penny Sinkers-, none of thefemsd MulUchto-purpie* 
hu'd MaltWorrnes, but with Nobility, and Tianquililie; 
BourgomalteK, and great Oneyers-y fuch as can hdde in,' 
fiich as wilLfinke fooner then Ipcake ; and fpeakeioomi 
then drinke, and dtinke fooner then pray : 'and yet I lye, 
for they pray continually^vr.to thcit Saint tlw. Common- 
wealth ; or rather, not to ptay to her, but prey on heritor 
they tide vp St downe on her.andmake hit their Boots. 

C*OTjv)What,(beCommonwealth their Bootesr; Will 
(he hold out watet in foule way t 

Gad. She will,(he will: lufticehathHqB<jr*dher.-.We 
fleale.as.in a Ca(tic,cockfure : wehaue the tcceii efFern. 
feede.wewalkeinuiftbte. 

{%*m. Nay, I' thinkc rather," youare.roore beholding' 
to the Night, then to the f etnfeed, for y oat ."Walking to. 
triiible. ■ 

Cad. Giue me thy hand 
Thou fnalt haue a Ihste in our purpofe 
As lam a true man. 

Ciam. ■ Nay, rather let mee haue it, as you arc a falle 
Theefe. 

G°£. p Goe too : Hems it a common n3me to all enenl 

Bid ih?.Oftlft bring theGelding out of the ftabk. 1 Fare- 

weli.ye rnuddy Kcaue. Bxtmr. 

e 3 Scats 
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S'im. You feme fhall from them in th# narrow Lane! 
AV and 1 ,vtill wnike lower; if (be; ftsjxf from ycvit en. 
counter, then they light on vs. 

JW«. But how many be of therm* 

<7^. Soma eighr ot ten. 

Fat, Will they not tob vi? 

?r»t, What.aCovardSu WoPaunch* 

iW. Indeed I amnot/eMt/GaiCTycitsGrandfothst! 
but yet no Coward, Hal. 

Prm, Wee'l leauethst to the ptoofe. 
Vo'ik , Sirra lacke, thy horfe ftands bchlnde the hedg, 
when than need'rt hitn, there thou (halt find* him. Fsre- 
well.andftsndftft. 

pal. Now cannot I fifike htm.if { fhcmld be hang'd. 

Ptui. Ned, where at ousdifguifcar' 

Pein. Hecre hard by : Sijiid clcfe. 

Fa/. Now my Maftcrs, hippy man behis tioli, fiy 1 1 
cuery msn to his byfinefie. 

4" «w TmueKers. 

fro- Come Neighbor: the boy frtall leadf ourKorfea 
downe the hill : Wee'l walks a-faot aiahi!e,and eafe our 
Lcgges. 

Thaun, Stay. 

7m, Icfublcffevj, 

/W. Suike: down with them, cut the villain! throato 
a whorfon Caterpillars . Baton-fed Koauet, they hats vs 
yourh; downe with them.fieece them. 

Tra. O.we are vndone,both we a n Aoutrs for euef. 

Pal. Hang ye gorbe Hied knaues,are you vndone ? No 
ye Fat Chofrei, I would your (tore ;werc hcere. OnBa- 
cons.on, what yeknaues f Yong men mud liue, you are 
Grand lurers.are yet Wee 'I iurc ye ifaith. 

Heereiheyreb tbem,avd binae them £nter the 
Prints andPcinei. 

Pr'm. TheTheeues haue bound the True-mm: Nnw 
eo»M thou and I rob the Theeues,3nd go menly to Lon. 
don, it would be argument tor aWeeKe, Laughter for a 
Moneth.anda good iefl for euef 

Pynti. Stand clofe, I heare them comcning. 

Enter Thtmei again*. 

Tat. Come my Matter;, let v< flwre.ond then roborfic 
before day : and the Pnnce and Pny ncs bee not tw» ar- 
rand Cowards, there's no equity ftirring. There's no moe 
valour in thai Poynes,than in a wlldcCucke. 

Pni*. Your money. 

PmlL Villaines 
»^rfj»feyi<«/i<jrBi^/A«Prineeiaij<Poyncs/J» vpt« tbetn ., 

They cilrun au/apjeaaine the boetf behind them. 

prmee. Got with much eafe. NowmernlytoHorfe. 
TheTheeues are [carared,and poffcftwith fear fo ftrong- 
ly, that they dare noi meet each other : each takes hfj fel- 
low rot aft Officer . Away good Ned, Falfiafe fwcates to 
death.and Lards the lane earth as he walkes along-.wer't 
not for laughing,! fliould pitty him. 

Pun. How the Rogue roar'd. Earwmfc 



Scmna 'Tenia. 



ScamSecmJa,. 



, Inter VrineeJ>ejtiier,aid Peto. 

pomes. Come ihelter.fhelter, 1 haueremoued Fat/reft 
Horfe^ud he fretslike a gum'd Veluetv 

frin. Stand dole. 

Enter Paijiafi. 

Fel. PoimtjPtmst, and be hang'd Peina. 
Prm. Peaceye fat-kidney 'd Rafcall, what a brawling 
dolt thou keepe 

fas. What Panel. Hat} 

Pm. He ii walk'd vp co the tap of the hill,! le go feck 
him. 

Fct. I >ni aeeurfl to rob in thai Theefe company: that 
Rafcall hath retnoued my Horfe,aod tied him I know not 
where. J f 1 traue'.l but f cure foot by the fquire further a 
foote, 1 ftiall btcake my winde. Well, 1 doubt not but 
to dye z faire death for all this, if I fcape hanging for kil- 
ling that Rogue, Ihaue forfworne his company hovrely 
any time this two and twenty yeare.tk ycE 1 am bewitcht 
with the Rogues company. If the Rafcall haue not giuen 
me medicines co make me loue him, lie behang'd;it could 
not b« elic : 1 haue drunke Medicines. Pcmtt, Hit, » 
Plaglievpon you both, liardalph. Pita : lit ftarue ere 1 
rcb :■ foote furrher. And 'twere not as good a deedeasro 
drinke,toturne True-man, and toleaue theft Rogues, 2 
am the verier? Varkt that euet chewed with 8 Tooth 
Eight yards of vneuen ground, is threefrore & ten miles 
afoot with me rand the ftony-hearted Villaines knewe it 
well enough. A plague vpon'r, when Theeues cannot be 
ctueonetoanother. TheyBrbtjrh. 

Whew : a plague light vpon you all. Ciue my Horfe you 
Rogues : giueme my Horfe ,and be hang'd. 

Pvin, peace ye fat guttes, lye downc^lay thine eare 
elofe to the ground, and lift if thou can heare the tread of 
Travellers, 

Fot. Haue you any Leaner s to lift me vp again being 
downe r He not beare mine ownr (lefh fo far afoot again, 
for ail the coine in thy Fathers Exchequer . What a plague 
mesne ye to colt me thus ? 

Prjw.Thou ly'lt.thou art not cotted^thou art vncolted, 

Pri. i prethecgood Ptince /fj/.help me tomy.horfe. 
good Kings Tonne. 

?.-«. Ou;youRogue,fnaIIIb(yourOftter> 

fa!. Go hang thy felfe in thine owne heire-appwant- 
Garters: Ifl be tane.llr peach for this: andl haue not 
Ballads made on all, and fung to filthy tunes, let a Cup of 
Sscke be my ooyfo.1 : when a iefl it fo forward. Be a foote 
too, 1 bate it 

Enter C ait-Mi. 

Gad. Stand. 

Fat. So I do againft my wilt. 

Pain. O 'tis out Setter, I know his voyce " 
Bar dd fe, what newest 

Har. Cafe ye.cafeye j on with your Vizards, there's 
mony of the Kings comming downe the bill, 'tis going 
rathe KingsExchequer. 

FeJ.Yoa lie you rogue.'tis going to the Kings Tsusm, 

Cad. There's enough to make v> ail. 

FdU Tob: hang'd. 



Enter Hctfpurre falm , wading a Letter. 
"3a? fi>/ mine cwnepartjny Lard. Ieautdbee axtfceBtentrdts 
be three, in nfceS if ike toys Ihecreyoue ksufe. 
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part of a cipher sentence, can see the lines of the mortar in the 
awkward masonry. 

" What hath then befallen ? 
Or what hath this bold enterprize bring forth 
More than this being which was like to be." 

Read that last line over, and read it slowly : 

" More than this being which was like to be." 

It sounds like an extract from Mark Twain's recent essay on 
" English as she is taught." 

Any one who will read that column will observe the forced and 
unnatural construction of the sentences, and the crowding in of 
significant words, with hardly enough of smaller words to bind 
them together. The necessities of the cipher sometimes con- 
strain the writer to make the sentence ungrammatical, as in that 

" Or what hath this bold enterprize bring forth." 

See how the larger words are crowded together in these lines : 

" Turns insurrection to religion. 
Supposed sincere and holy in his thoughts." 

Then turn to page 75, and observe how arbitrarily the words 
are bracketed. Note, on column one, this line : 

"I ran from Shrewsbury [my noble Lord]." 

Farther down we have : 

" But speak [Morton], 
Tell thou thy Earle his Divination lies." 

Then take the last line on that column : 

" You are too great to be [by me] gainsaid. 

On the second column of 75 we have: 

" I cannot think [my Lord] your son is dead." 

" From whence [with life] he never more sprung up." 

No printer in the world would set up these sentences in that 
fashion unless he was especially directed to do so. 

But, it may be said, this, perhaps, was the custom of the time 
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or of the author. Turn to page 73, given here in facsimile, and 
you will find but three words in brackets ; you will not find a 
single word in brackets on the whole of page 72 ; there is one on 
page 71, none on page 70, none on page 69, and one on page 68. 
Now, the two plays, " 1st and 2d Henry IV.," are continuous ; 
the former ends with the battle of Shrewsbury, and the other 
begins with the bringing of the news of the battle to the Earl of 
Northumberland. The cipher narrative runs continuously from 
one to the other. And yet on the last six pages of " 1st Henry 
IV." there are but five words in brackets, while on the first six 
pages of " 2d Henry IV." there are two hundred and forty-two 
words in brackets. 

One of the most curious specimens of bracketing is on the 
second column of page 78, " 2d Henry IV.," which is printed in 
the Folio as follows : 

" Much more, in this great worke 
[Which is [almost] to plucke a Kingdoms downe 
And set another np], should we survey 
The plot of Situation." 

Here we have a bracket of one word inside of a bracket of 
eleven words. And here we see that same crowding together of 
incoherent words necessitated by the cipher, 

" Should we survey 
The plot of Situation. " 

Now observe the way in which words are hyphenated in these 
facsimiles: "Well-known," "post-horse," and "peasant-towns" 
(column 1, page 74), are well enough ; but consider that combina- 
tion near the bottom of the same column : 

" And this Worme-eaten-Hole of ragged stone." 

" Worm-eaten stone" is something out of the common order ; 
but why unite " worm-eaten-hole" in one word ? 
Then take the last lines on that column : 

" From Rumors Tongues; 
They bring smooth-Comforts-false, worse than True-wrongs." 

There is not a compositor in Christendom who would set up 
those words in that fashion unless he was absolutely ordered to do 
so. 

On the last six pages of "1st Henry IV." there are twenty- 
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two hyphenated words ; on the first six pages of " 2d Henry 
IV." there are eighty-three. 

Think of printing ''the horse he rode on/' "the horse he 
rode-011," as it is on the first column of page 75. 

Now, must not all these facts go far to convince any reasonable, 
mind that there is something strange and unusual in the con- 
struction of this text .? 

Consider now attentively the first column of page 74. There 
are on it ten words in brackets and twelve words in italics. But 
one of the words in brackets is the compound word "post-horse." 
If this is counted as two words, we have then eleven words in 
brackets ; so that the first column of page 74 will yield us three 
numbers, ten, eleven, and twelve. "We have seen how the words 
" Nicholas," " Bacon," and " St. Albans" occupied the position 
on the column obtained by multiplying the number of the page 
by the number of italics on the column. 

Now, there are in scene one, of Act 1st, "2 Henry IV.," three 
pages, 74, 75, and 76. If we multiply these numbers by the three 
numbers we have found on the first column of page 74, to wit : 
10, 11, and 12, we have the following numbers : 740, 750, 760, 
814, 825, 836, 888, 900, and 912. 

Let us take the first number, 740. If the reader will count 
the words from the top of the first column of page 74, counting 
only the words of the text, omitting the stage directions and names 
of the characters, and also the words in brackets, and counting 
each compound word as one word, he will find that the 740th word 
is the word " volume." But if he will count, in the same way, and 
go up the first column of page 75, instead of down, he will find 
the 740th word to be the word " maske." These are surely very- 
significant words. Let us make this plainer. 

There are 532 words on page 74. The count then stands : 

10 x 74= 740 

Deduct the words on page 74 533 

208 = volume. 
808 = mask. 

Now, if we commence at the beginning of column one, page 
75, and count forward and down the column, we have as the 
740th word the 293d word on the second column of page 75, to 
wit, " his j" up the column it is the word "greatest." 
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Now, begin again at the top of the second column of page 
73, and count backwards and down the second column of page 72, 
and the 740th word i3 the word "therefore," the 334th word, 
Avhile up the column it is the word " image." 

We saw that after deducting the words on page 74 from 740 
there were 208 words left. Now, carry this remainder back to 
the beginning of the scene, on page 73, and count forward and 
down, and the 208th word is the 129th word on the second column 
of page 73, and it is the word " shown." 

Again, if you commence to count from the top of the second 
column of page 74 forward and down, the 740th word is " say," 
the 45th word on the second column of page 75, while up the col- 
umn it is " upon," the 464th word. 

Again, if we commence to count at the top of the first column 
of page 74, and backwards, the 740th word down the second 
column of page 72 is the word " hut," the 50th word ; while up the 
same column it is the word " own." 

But if I go much further I shall let out more of the cipher than 
my publishers will deem prudent. Here we have the words say, 
greatest, image, shown, upon, his, volume, hut, mash, own; each 
one of which is the 740th word from a well-defined starting point. 
They are the component parts of a sentence like this : " I was in 
the greatest fear that they would say that the image shown upon 
the title-leaf of his volume was hut a mask to hide my own face." 
I will even be obliging enough to point out some of these words : 
"fear" is the 234th word, second column, page 75 ; " title-leaf" 
is the 201st word, column one, page 75 ; " hide" is the 54th word, 
second column, page 72 ; and "face" the 57th word on the same. 
Now, let the ingenious reader see if he can piece out the rest of 
the sentence with the aids I have given him. 

But it is a "volume" of plays ; and here we have the word 
"plays." Multiply 74 by 12, the number of italics on the 
column, and the result is 888: — three eights in a row, a quite 
unusual arrangement of figures. Now begin to count from the 
top of column one, page 72; the 888th word is the word "plays." 
If we count up the column the 888th word is the word "or," the 
195th word ; the sentence is, "plays or shows," " shows" being the 
Elizabethan word for exhibitions. The "shows" will be found on 
page 76; it is the 272d word, and the 888th from a certain start- 
ing point, which the reader must find out — if he can. 
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TheFirfk Tart o/Kjng Henry she Fomb* 



So many ofhijfhadowEsthouhzirrr.ee, 
And notthevery King. .ItiascjcwoBojes 
ScekePsre/and thy (elfsa&out theTField i 
But feeing thou fail's on me to luckily, 
I will allay the? t fodcfentS thy feife. 

25«s^ Ufsase thou art another counterfeit : 
And yet infaith thou bear's thee likesKisga 
Bat mine I am lute thou art,««boerc thou be, 
AndthusT win thee.. TS^^fajrfo £&»£/» <fceg«>-, 
faeerPritKV. 

?r!ii. Holdvpthey head vi?eS«>t,Gt thou are like. 
Neuer to hold it vpagsine : the Spirits 
Of valiant Shir//,SufJvrdJ31iate,its in my Antics; 
] t i j the Prine* of Wclesdiat sbrcaserw thee. 
Who neuer promifctb.bur he raesnes topay. 

.Thej right JDMixtafy*m\ 
CbecrsIyMyXotd: bow fife's yoar Grace? 
Sir Nicholas Gsffiyh* th for fuccon; feot, 
And fo hath £?fji«» : lie to £*/«<>» flraighu 

Kirt-. St8y,and.breath awhile. 
Thou haft redeem'd thy lofioptnion. 
And fhew'd thou roak'Ct fome tender of my life 
In this (aire refute thou haft brought to met. 

Prbi.. O beauen, they did me too much iniory, 
Tbaceuer faid 1 heatkncd to your death. 
Ifii were io,lroight haue ktalons 
The in fslring hand of ZVng/a/ ouer you, 
Which would haue bene as fpecdy in your end. 
As all the poy fonous Potions in the world. 
And fau'd the Treacherous (about of your S«nrie. 

K. Make vp to {lifttit, tie to Sir WcbtUu Gexff, Sxu. 
Mmtr Hit ft*?. 

fft, Ifimtliakenot,tboua!t/toTjiAf»iw«(f*. 

Frix? Thou fpeaVft at if I would deny my name. 

Hut. My name it Harris ?ereie~ 

PrU WhytbenI f«» wry valiant rebel of that Ktrjse. 
lamtfte Prince of Wales,3nd thinkc oot3>e'f/. 
To fliate with me io glory anymore s 
Two S cartes keepe not cheit rBoti on in one Sphere, 
Wor can one England brook i a double reigne. 
Of Hurry Percy^ni the Prince of Wales. 

Km. Not fhsSI It Hurry, for the boure is come 
To end the erne of i s; and would to beaaen. 
Thy tissue in Armet. were now a* great a* mine. 

Prix. ilenuke it grc*crr,etel part from the*» 
And ali the budding Honors on thy Cteft, 
ile crop.te make a Garland for my head. 

lit. I can no longer brooks thy Vanities. F>lM' 
Enter FalfUgi. 

J\«s\ Well faid JVa/.to it Hal.- Kay you {haltnadeno 
Boyes play heere.I can tell vrou. 

Enter Denrglat .he figbu with Faljinffifrbffslijaao 

as if he mere dcad.']%r PrixeeijUeshPmk. 

H'i. Ph Marrr.thou haft rob'd me of my yosafc r 
1 bcttet brooke the loflc of biittle life. 
Then thofe proud Title* thou haft vronne of ctie. 
They wound n>y tboghts wotfc.t hen the fword my fiefit: 
But thought's the flaue of Ufe^nd Life.Tiroeafoelc; 
And Time, that take! (urucy of all the world, 
Murthtueaftep. O. I could Ptophefie, 
But (hat the Earth, and the cold hand of death, 
Lyes on reiy Tongue : No Percj.tkoti art duS 
And foot! for - , . 

J>ri»." For Wotmcs,braue /Vrry Farewell gross heart: 
III- weau'd Amhitioa,how much ate thou Guus&e? 
V/hen that this bedie did coouine a fpitit, 



A King dome (b t i e was too fraaii a bcuad i 
But now two paces of the vileSB^nh 
Is rooroeenough. This Earth that bearer ths icti„< 
Beares notalme fo ftout a Gentleman, 
If thou wer'sfenSble of cartefc, 
I Ihould not make fo great a ftiew of Zeolfc 
But let my Causers hide thy rrangkd face, 
And eaen in thy behal&Jle thanke my fdfa 
TossJoirgthsfetayrcRitetofTernSerBeffe. 
Adieujand take thy praifc with thee to heaugf> p 
Thy igootnySeepe with rhcTrn th« grsoc, 
But not temembsedin thy Epiiaph. 
What?OUJ Acquaintance? Could not all this Befh 
Keepe in a little life/Poorc-Iscke,farewel! : 
I could hau betiet fpat'd a better man. 
O, I fHould haue a heauy mirte of thee, 
If Iwereautchinlouewith Vanity. 
Death hathnot llcucke (o fat a Dr«re today, 
Though many deitet in this bloody Fraj ; 
Imbowell'd will 1 fee thee by and by, 
Till then,u)blood,by "Noble Perc:c lye. Exit. 

Felfitjfe rifab vp. 
Pa/Jl. Imbowell'd? If thou imbowell met tcday, lie 
giue you icatic to powder rae.and eat roe too co rnorow. 
Twar time :o cotwterfet, or that hotte Termigam Scot, 
hadp:id<ncfc<&«(uiiottoo.Counter£sit?Ismnoecun- 
tctfrit;todye,urabescounrerfeit, forbeeis butlth* 
eoun^erfeit of a man.who hath not the life of a man ;Bt;r 
to ccunrcrfcie dying, wi»en a man thereby liueth,is to h« 
nocouaterreit.huj the true and petftft linage of life in- 
<kcd«. The better pate ofValour, is IHfcrction j in the 
which bmet part, 1 haue feucd my life. lamaffbuleof 
this Gurt-powdett Perey though he be dead. How if hee 
Ihould countetfetatoo, and rife f S am afraid hec would 
ptoue the better counterfett:iherefore Ile make him lyre.- 
yea.a.td Ihfwcarelkilt'dhim. Why may not hec rife a: 
well as 1 : "Ncthing confutes me but eyes, and no-hodie 
fees (ne.Thcrefore ficr J,v»ish a new wound in your thigh 
coraeyoualongme. "TJxjHtafturrtinibittecks, 

JL&47 Prince and !oh* eft. aiwsfier. 

Pri». Come 3 rather Ze.hn, full brasicly ha ft thou Selht 
thy Mstdtn fword. 

lc fyn. But foft,who haue we heere ? 
Did you not lcIIbic thisf at man was dead r 

Prin. I did, I faw him dead, 
BseathleSe,and bleeding on the groundtArt thouaJtue? 
Or is it fantafietbacplaycsvpon out eye-fight? 
I pres hee fpeake, we will not trail out eyea 
Without our eares. Thou art not what thou teem'fl. 

VM. fia, diss's certa'me : I am not a double mas : but 
if Ibtstos/acke /va^J^V-hcn am ! alacke: There it Pn • 
ej,K youtFachet wilt do me anyHonor,fo: ifnot,lea hi.ii 
kill the nextfmcivbimtelfe. IlooketobecithetEatieor 
Dtjte.Tcan aifareyoo. 

Prm. Why,PercyIkiU'dmy felfe. andfaw ttieedesd. 

Pal. Did'ft thou? Lord.Lotd, how the world Is giuen 
to Lying? I gtaunt yoa I was downe, and out efBreatb. 
and Io was he, hut we rote both at an inltancsnd fought 
a long houre by Shrewsburie cloekc. ' If I may bee betee- 
ucd,lo i if not,lec<hero that fhould rewasd Valour,beare 
the finnavpon their owne beads. Ik tale't on my death 
I gaue him thi3 wound In the Thigh : if the man mere a. 
liue.snd mould dray it, I would nuke him eatea pcece 
of my fword. 

2dm. This is theltrangeB Tale that eVe I heard. 

PTis. Thisi»theBr8ng€8Fellow^ioihet/«S». 

Com; 



^The Fir (I Tart ofKjpg Bemy tie Fourth* 



Coras brfog ye*w luggage Wobly onyaarbadttiT 
Formyyirtctf a Eye may dorisee grsce s 
Slc^ildst w*Sfc&ebffpp.x& eeasirDcs I have, 

T\r Tmtojwtc* Gau^d Retreat,^ day is o&ri ; 
Come Brother, let's to the higbcft of the field. 
To fee whaz friends «e lining, who are dead. t«w» 
Fat-VUs follow as they fay, fosrR<rward. Hcs (haire- 
w«di«D« e hcaueo reward him. If Idogrow great again. 
lie grow kfl< ?r-or Tlepurge, and Iratic Sack?, Mid tint 
tkaoiy»s$ a Nofcteouo Iho-uid do, £» 
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Andf embrace stusrortunepassenily, 
Sioce rcot to be ayoy wed. it fats on mee, 

Xiej. Bsare Wc5ce(k?!odeal^kaodX/eTOsro^• 
©cherOffi.T;derswewiU pauiespon. 

Ewe wwcifttrtai 1/ctto*. 
How goes the Field ? 

Pra. The Noble Scot Lord Bung/,*!, when bee taw 
The fortune or ths day cjnuerurn'd from bios, 
The Noble Pmr; iiamc.and alibis men, 
Vpon the foot of feare,fled with the reft ; 
And falling from a hill, he wis (6 bruix.'d 
TVurt the puriuers tooke hici, AtssyTent 
The .Doeg'&rss, amd 2 brfeech yoei Grats. 
I may diiyofe of hiro. 

Kmg. With aij roy heart. 

Proi. Thin Broths /<>£»» of LsncalteT, 
To you this honourable bounty fhaii belong : 
Go to sbe JV?£&a,afkl deliuer him 
Vp to h?s pleafurej racioraklFc and free : 
His Vilour Awwoe ipoooorCrefts to day, 
Haihia«:ghtv8ho«3 2o«:heriih fuch highdeed^ 
Euen in the boS cost of oor Aduerfaries. 

A/stf." 1 Thewthis renames : that wediuideooiPowet* 
Y oo Soon;? /fl&a,and my Cobfin WefroKrland 
Towards York* ftjall bend you.wittryour deerefl Sjeed 
To raeKMot£haroberbad,andthePielate Scroops, 
Who(os we he3sre}sre bafily in Armcs. 
My Sdfe, and you Sonne Harry will towards WakSy 
To fight with GUndtBtrjaii che Eatle of March. 
Rebellion en shu Land fjbaj] toi'e his way, 
Meeting theChffcieof fuch another day ; 
And fines (his Buftnefll- fo fane is done. 
Lit vi ooc lemse alt all oar owoe be wonae. tsxsra. 



Scxna Quarta- 



Imer jieKu%,'Pn*fffllWei ', Led Ida ef Lsnzaftt 
[Laic eftvtftmcrland,' Kr4 Hrjrztfia (f- 
Zkrnati frjf&rtri. 

King. Thus eoet did Rebellion finds Rebuts, 
Ul-fpifited Wbrcefter.did we not fend Grace, 
P«rdon,and tesrmes of 5,ousto all of yon S 
And would* fi thou tome out ofei camiary I 
Mifllfe the icoot of thy Kiafmarii traft t 
Three Knights vpon out party flasne to day, 
A Noble Earle.ind many a creature elfe, 
Had beene alio* thithoure. 
If likea Chnfhan thou had 'ft truly borne 
Betwin out Arnjin, true Intelligence. 

Ww. What I haue done, ary Cafeiy vtg'd m« so 
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The SccondPart of Henry- the Fourth, 

Containing his Death : and the Coronation 



of. KingHemy the Fife. 



zMttts.Trimus. Soma "Prima* 



JtfDvcno,tf. 



Scena'Secmda. 




Smcr 7J**rwrcr. 
Pen ycuiEares : For which of yon will flop 
The vent of Hearing, when loud Rmmrfpnkttt 
I, iroin theOricnt, to the drooping Weft 
"(Making'the windemy PoftvhorfeJ ftiUvnfold 
The Ails commenced on this Ball of £arfh. 
Vpon my Tongue, continual! Slanders ride, 
Thcwhich, in euery Language,' I pronounce. 
Stuffing the Eares of them with falft Reports . 
J fpeake dfpeace, while eoueft Ehmine 
(Vndrr the fniile of S afecy)wounds the World •. 
And who tut RtttKMsr\ who but onely 1 
Makefcarfull Mufters,and ptepat'd Defence, 
Whil'ft the bigge yeare, fwolne with fome other griefes, 
It thought with childe, by the fterne Tyrant, Wane, 
&hd nofuchmattcr? l\iemoftr t it a Pipe 
Elowrte. by Surmifcs. Icloufies, Conic&urcs; 
And of lb eafie, and fo platne a flop, 
That the blunt Monfter, with uncounted heads, 
The ftilldifcordanCwaucring Multitude, 
Can play vpon it. Sut what neede I thus 
My well-knowne Body to Anathomize 
Among my houfhold ? Why is Rumour hfere? 
Trun before King Hirr/MvhSory', 
Who in a bloodiefictd by Shtewsburie 
Hath beaten downe yong }fei{pxrrf t 3xd his Troopcs^ 
Qjenching the flame of bold Rebellion, 
Euen with the Rebels blood; But what mesne I 
To fpeake fo true at firfl I My Office t* 
To'noyfe abroad, that Harrf tJMmmtaih fell 
Vnder the Wrath of Noble Hafrorret Swovd s 
And that the King, before the 1)cb^Im Rage 
Stoop'd his Annointed head, as low as,dtath. 
This haue I.remout'd through the peafant-TownWa 
Betweenethe Royall Field of Shrewsborie, 
And this Worme-eaten-Holc of ragged Stone, 
Where Httfturrct Father, old Northumberland, 
lyes crafty ficke.- Tift Poflcs come tyting on. 
And not a man of them brings other ne wes 
Then thry haut learn'd of M t." From &w»*r/ Tongues, 
They bring frnoo!h-Comforts-fe!fe,'WOife then True, 
wrongs. "XSlf- &&• 



Emtr Lefi ^l&dcffs, &t4 tit fersir, 

L^Bse. WhokeepratiieGaseheerebeaJ 
Whereis theEarle? 

Ptr. What (hall I fay you are? 

Bar. Tell thou the Earle 
That the Lord Berdolfi doth attend him heere, 

¥«r. His Lordfhip is walk'd rorth into the Grchsid, 
Pleafe it your Honor, knocks but at the Gate, 
And he Himfelfe will artfurer. 

Enter Nfri/ourxbftL&ieL 

CSer. Heere comes the Earle. 

JW. What nevves Lord Berinlfti Eo'ry minute now 
Should be the Father of fome Stratagem; 
The Times are wilde. ■Contention (likeaHsrfe 
Vullofhigh Feeding) madly.hatti broke loofe, 
And bearcs downe all before him. 

.LjSar. "Noble Earle, 
I bring you certaine newes'from Shrewsbury 
N"or. Good.andheauenwill. 

L.Bo-. As good as heart can vfifh: 
The King it almofi wounded to the death J 
And in the Fortune of my Lord your Sonne, 
Prince Karri! ftaipe out-right : and both the Slomt 
Kill'd by the hand of Dmvgtsu. Yong Prince him. 
And Wefimerhnd, and StarTo:d,Hed the Field. 
And Harris Mmrntxti i Brawnt (the I talkeSit &&a} 
Is prifoner to your Sonne. O.fuch aDay, 
(So fought, fo follow'd, and fo fairely wonae) 
Came riot, till now, to di°amc the Times 
Since Cefars Fortunes. 

Mr* How ii this deriu'd? 
Saw you the Field? Came you from Shrewsbury r" 

LJBer.l fpake with one (my L,)thas came feci thence 
A Gentleman well bred,and of good name, 
Thae freely render'd me thde newes for true. 

tbr. Heere comes nsyterusnt, TraterijNham I leof 
On Tuefday lad, to liften after Newes. 
EnterTrtmm. 

L.'Bjr.. My Lord,I oner-rod himonthewijr. 
And he is fumifh'd with nocenainties. 
More then he (hap!y)r»ay rereile from me. 
iVo-.Now Trawsri, what good tidings comes fsSyoa? 
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ThtfecondTan ofK^rngBst ayihe'timh 



7><oV My Lories Joial-'mfinustamiim backs 
With (oyfuU ryd'mgi jaod (being better hors'd) 
Out-rod me. After Mm, carce (peering bead 
A Gentleman filmofi fore-fpeatw:ti> fpecd) 
That fiopp'd by me, to brcaih his bloodied hsrfe» 
He ask d the way to Cbcfte: : And of him 
I i'ed deicand what Newes iron Shrewsbury 1 
Hvtold rae.ti^RebcUion hsd itt lecke, 
And that ycsi^jSaoTy i'mrto Spurre was r oU. 
With thai he gaue his able Horfe the head. 
And bending forwards ftroofce his ablerwclea 
Againft the psnting fides of his pocre lade 
Vp to the Rowel) head a and darting fo, 
He feem d in running, to dcitoure the way, 
Staying no longer oinltioa. A 

AV»6. Ha? Again* 1 
Said he yong Hone Percjes i psrre war sold 1 
(Or H«-ij«w»,eold-SpBrre?) &at Rebcliioo, 
Bid met ill Hi ckc? 

i/S^. My Lord -• tie tel! you what 
If ray y ong Lord your Sor.ne,h'jue not the day, 
Vpon mine Honor, for a filken point 
HcginemyBsroisy. Ncuertalkeofit. 
. Afop.Wby {hottld the Gcridc^ian that rod* by Ttexn 
Ciue then iucft Softeners oi tcfiei" 

L.Tiar, Wbovhe? 
He wes feme hioIdingFdloW, that had ftalnc 
The Horfe Ivc rodc-on : and voon rny lire 
S^GsSc&taduciture, Locke.here comes mewNewcs* 

£«or iMirtcn. 

tier. Y«;th!snianibrow,ri1ietosT!tl3>-2eaa, 
Fore-tels the Nature of a Tragicke VcJam: : 
So lookes the Strand, when the Imperious Hood 
I-fath lefts witneftVfurpation. 
Saf i&rtwi, did'ft thou come from Shrewsbury 1 

Alar. 1 ran from Shrewsbury (my Noble Lard} 
Wher»hatsfuil death put on his vgli tit Misfce 
To fright our pa»y. 

TtfiitA. How doth my Sonne.and Brother? 
Thou nrmbl'ftj and the whiteneffc in thy Checke 
U apltr then thy Tongue, to tell thy Errand. 
Euen fuchs man, fo faint,fo fpiritleffe. 
So dull, fo dead io looke, to woc-be-gone, 
Drew Frk&v Cuit.iine,i» the dead of night. 
And would kanstotd hitn,H»!fs his Troy was buniVi. 
J3ut Priam tound t he Fitcere he his Tongue} 
AnC I, my Pawner death, ere thourepert'fi it 
This, thou would'O fay t Yout Sonne and thKj,«nd thui : 
Yoiit Brothec, cbui ISo fought ihe Noble Havilm, 
Scooping my greedy eare,with their bold decoL 
But in the end (to flop mine Ear* indeed) 
Thou haft j Sigh, to blow away this Praife, 
F noiftg with Brother, Sonoe^ind all arc dead. 

,J4cr. TWjitt is iiuini^and your Br ocher,yen 
But for my Lord, your Some, 

'North. Wny.he is dead. 
See what c ready tongue. Silfpitiot) hath t 
Hethat bur fearea the ching.he would not know. 
Hath by Inflina.knowledgc from others Ef^, 
Tbacwhat he feard, is chene'd. Yet fpcake(22«7K») 
Tell thou thy Eatlubis Diuinarion Lies, 
And I will take it, as 5 fw«t Bif grace. 
And make thee rich, for doing me fueh wrong. 

Mar. You are too greet, to be (by me) galnCdd t 

v" ^7 
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Your Spirit Is 590 *K3v, yws?r P^gres too c roalne. 

Math. YsS&calJtSiiiftyRauthst^ffrKi-iiaiJ. 
I fee 1 rtrangeCoafeSoa in thine Kye !• 
Tboa fhai'R thy bad, and hojd'ft it Fcsre, ci Slsae, 
Tofpcakeslruch. ff he be f!aine 3 fiy fo i 
TheToogue cScndr not, that rerwrts his t'-fijh •, 
And he doth finne cha: doth baiyc th* dttd ; 
Not he, which feyet the dead it :;ot aliuc< 
Yet the fir ft bstnger of vnwejtosne Newtf 
Hath bat a looting Offica : snr; his ToBgtsf, 
Sounds euer after as a fullen B<Ji 
Kemensbred.knollings departing Fticsd. 

tVZ«".' Jcsnnet chirs!te(my Lord)yoai Ton !&e3sgj a 

Mcr. I fib fony. I should force yea to betesae. 
That, which I viotiid to hegua, I hsd not (eene. 
But tbtfemirsi eyej,fawbi!Riii blsody ftcts, 
Renci'ring film cttittacce (wcaritd,,-.nd o»t-breath'<,) 
To Karris Mcvtnonth^tAK.*^ fttrlft wrath bft2t€ dcvjsi^ 
The ncaer -deemed Perch to the esrth, 
From wbenceCwithJifirJhcncactrr.orsffr^Bgvp, 
In fewi hit death (whole rpirir i«ir a fee, 
Easn Co the oulie/iPeazam in his Camp*) 
Being bruited once, tookefire and heate cvn? 
From the beft tersper'd Cowrage in hit Ttoopjs. 
For from his Metric, was his Ferry fieij'd 5 
Which orcein him abated, aii the rdi 
Tum'd on thcmfi:luej„ like dull tr.i heaoy Lcjd 1 
And as the Thing, thaKs heat'y itfti felfe, 
Vpon enrbrccrr,ensJ5yes with gresuf! fpc:de ( 
So did oat Men;h£5«y in h'ei&urtvr !o(5«, 
Lend to this weight,'fuch ligntnctTe with their Fesre, 
That Arro'.ves Bed nor fwifser coward thai aymc, 
Then did oor Soldiers (syniing at rhsirjifety) 
Fly from the field. Thcntvss&ajNobScWorcjUer 
Too ioone K'ncprifoner : end am furijxis Sec?, 
(Tht bloody Hsmgtas) wi5ofewsli-leba«r'nrx'"."'5fd 
Had three riraes toinc ih'appearence of the &>g. 
Can vaUehls tlomacke. and did grace the fhsme 
Of thofe that tum'd their backes : and in his fiighc. 
Stumbling in Fea:«,wac Soolii. The fbmms ofeij, 
Is, that the SQng hatb wor.n* : scdnkih fent out 
A fpcedy power, to encounter you my Lord, 
Voder the Cs-'idad of yong Lincifter 
And WeHrperland.' This is thtNcwes a; SiiX 

North. Por this J fhali hare time esough to rnaame, 
InPoyfon,thetels?hyfiek;: and this nswet- 
(H win" beene we'!);hat wculo t> fesue made sue ilcia^, 
Being fiekc.hsise in fomc oieafiircjnsade mewdj. 
And as the Wretch,whof< Fesaet-weafcaed tcynts, 
Like ftrengthlefie HindgeSjbotile-mdet life, 
Impatient oftvis Fit, brcakct like a Kre 
Out ofhis ksegcrt armet : Eucn fa, ray Urates 
( Weak'ned with gteefc) being now inrag'd vn& gESi^!,- 
Are thrice thernfekiss. Kracs therefore asoa oise catdy 
A fcalicGaumlet now.wlth ioynta oi Strele 
MuS glou (hia hand^ And htncechoii&kly QjsaSfeV 
Then art 8 guard too wanton for the head, 
WhichPrinccs.firfii'd'wiihCcnqjjcn^yTTWtoyt. 
Now biode rwy Srowei with Iron^srid apprcscb 
Tht mgged'ft houre,lhat Time add Spigbt dare bong 
To frown* vpon th'enng'd NLSttenbalsnd. 
Let Heauen kilTe Earth : now 1st t;a* Natures hsnd 
Keepe the m ilde Tlood confend i L»t Crfe? 
And let the world no longer be a fts^e 
To (cede Contention in a iing'ring A« i 
Bat let one (pint of the HrS-Sora? CSis» 
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THE SHAKESPEARE MYTH. 63 

But the most conclusive proof that these plays are cipher- 
work, is found in an illustration which I have already given to 
the public, but which is so unique and conclusive that it will bear 
repetition. 

I have shown that page 75 multiplied by the 1% italics on first 
column of page 74 yielded 900 ; and that page 76, the last page 
of the scene, multiplied by 11, the words in brackets, counting 
" post-horse " as two words, made 836. 

Now what I have already shown indicates that Bacon is talk- 
ing in the cipher narrative about the "plays or shows," and the 
fact that somebody's image, or picture, was but a mask for his own 
face. He was afraid of this being found-out. " Found out " was a 
very pregnant phrase for a man who lived and moved for years 
under such a perilous disguise. He was afraid that it would be 
"found out " that he wrote the plays with a treasonable intent ; 
for the playing of "King Bichard II.," was one of the counts in 
the prosecution which eventually cost Essex his head. He was 
afraid that it would be "found-out" that he, a scion of the 
nobility, the son of a Lord Chancellor, and nephew of a Lord 
Treasurer, had eked out his miserable income by sharing with 
Shakspere the proceeds of the plays ; the pence and shillings 
taken up from the dirty rabble of London at the gate of the play- 
house. Hence we might naturally look for "found-out " in this 
narrative about plays and shotvs and volumes and masks. 
" Found-out" was probably engraved on Bacon's heart. 

And here we find it in the cipher : commence at the top of the 
first column of page 74, and count forward and down the first 
column of page 75, omitting to count the words in brackets, and 
counting the hyphenated words like " well-known," as one word, 
and the 836th word will be found to be the word "found," the 
304th word on the first column of page 75. Now commence again 
:it the top of the next page, and count in the same way, and the 
836th word is the word " out," the 389th word on the second column 
of page 75. Thus we have the compound word " found-out." 

We saw that page 75, multiplied by the 12 italic words on the 
first column of page 74, yielded 900. 

Let us begin to count again from the same points, but count- 
ing in the words in brackets, and counting each of the hyphen- 
ated words separately, and the 900th word from the top of page 
74 is that same 30ith word, on the first column of page 75, the 
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word " foukd." And if we commence at the top of page 75 and 
count the same way, the 900th word is that same 389th word, "out." 

In other words, the two words, "found" and "out" do 
double duty by two different modes of counting, from the same 
starting points ; and the number of bracket words and hyphens 
between the top of column one of page 74 and anterior to the 
word "found " is precisely the difference between 836 and 900 ! 
And again, the number of bracket words and hyphens between 
the top of column one, page 75, and the word " out " is precisely 
the difference between 836 and 900 ! 

Let me state the proposition like a sum in arithmetic : 

11 x 76 = 836 

12x75= 900 

Words on 1st column, p. 74 384 

"Words ou Sd column, p. 74 248 

Words down to the word "found'' 304 

836 

Again : — 

Words on 1st column, page 75 447 

Words down to the word " out" 889 

836 
"Found" is the 836th word 

Now let us add the following : 

Bracket words, column 1, p. 74 10 ) 

Hyphenated words, column 1, p. 74 8 > 

Bracket words, columu 2, p. 74 22 I 

Hyphenated words in column 2, p. 74 2 > 

Bracket words anterior to 304th word 13 ) 

Hyphenated words anterior to 304th word 9 i 

— 64 

Which added to 836 makes. 900 

"Out" is the 836th wrd. 

Let us add : 

Bracket words, column 1, p. 75 21 I 

Hyphenated words, column 1, p. 75 9 f 

Bracket words anterior to the 389th word 30 I 

Hyphenated words anterior to the 389th word 4 > 

— 64 

Which added to 836 makes 900 
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Can any man believe that this is the result of accident ? It 
could not occur by chance one time in a hundred millions. See 
how precisely the count matches ; there are exactly 64 bracket and 
hyphenated words between the top of the first column of page 74 
and the word "found;" there are precisely 64 bracket and 
hyphenated words between the top of the first column of page 75 
and the word " out." The man who can believe that this is the 
result of chance would, to use one of Bacon's comparisons, " be- 
lieve that one could scatter the letters of the alphabet on the 
ground and they would accidentally arrange themselves into 
Homer's Iliad." 

And remember that if " smooth-comforts-false" and "worm- 
eaten-hole" had not been hyphenated, so that each combination 
could be counted as one word to make 836, and as three words to 
make 900, this beautiful piece of mathematical checker-work 
would have failed. If the line 

" You are too great to be [by me] gainsaid;" 
or, 

" I cannot think [my Lord] your son is dead," 

had been printed in the usual and natural fashion, as similar 
phrases are printed in " 1st Henry IV.," the whole count would 
have failed. The dropping of a single hyphen would have brought 
the entire piece of delicate adjustment to nought. 

What does this prove ? That the man who read the proof 
must have known of the cipher. And as William Shakspere had 
been dead seven years when this Polio was printed, he could not 
have read the proof. But, as one-half the words are cipher words, 
whoever wrote the cipher wrote the plays ; ergo : Shakspere did 
not write the plays. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the publication of my book 
will convince the world that these plays are the most marvelous 
specimens of ingenuity, and mental suppleness, and adroitness, 
to say nothing of genius, power, and attainments, ever put to- 
gether by the wit of man. There is no parallel for them on earth. 
There never will be. No such man can ever again be born. His 
coming marked an era in the history of the world. 

The scholar remembers the old play, now conceded to be 
Shakespeare's, " The Contention between York and Lancaster." 
vol. cxlv. — no. 368. 5 
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It is referred to half a dozen times in this cipher narrative. Let 
me point out the words here. See second col., page 74. 

" The times are wild : Contention [like a horse 
Full of high feeding! madly hath broke loose, 
And bears down all before him." 

Here the "loose" is part of the name of Sir Thomas Lucy 
(Loose-see), used in telling the story of Shakespeare's youth. Turn 
to the 145th word on the second column of page 72, and you have 
the "deere" he killed. 

Then again, we have " Contention" in the line near the bottom 
of the second column of page 75. 

" Be a stage 
To feed contention in a lingering aet. n 

Here we have "stage" and "act;" near the top of first 
column, of page 74, we have (29th word) the word " acts;" at the 
top of the first column of page 76 we have " the rude scene may 
end ;" the 286th word, 1st column, page 75, is the name of the 
" Curtain" theatre ; the 114th word on 2d column, page 74, is the 
name of the " Fortune" theatre. 

But to proceed with the name : — " Contention between York 
and Lancaster." We have "between" as the 236th word, 1st 
column, page 74; and " betwixt" the 156th word, column 1, page 
73 ; we have " York," the 167th word, 2d column, page 73 ; 
" Lancaster," the 105th word on the same column ; " York" 
again the 242d word, 1st column, page 76 ; and ■' Lancaster" again 
the 327th word, 2d column, page 75. 

We have " Shake-speare" as follows. On the fourth line of the 
second column of page 75 we read : 

" Thou shah'st thy head ; and hold'st it fear," etc. 

This illustrates the exquisite cunning of the work ; it is not 
" shakest" but " shak'st "; and " shak'st-spur" gives us the exact 
sound of " Shakesper." We have the terminal syllable peppered 
over the top of 1st col., p. 75 : 

" And that young Harry Percey's Spwrre was cold." 

And again : 

" Said he young Harry Percey's Spurre was cold ? 
(Of Sot-Spurre, cold-Spurre t ) " 
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In the records of the town council of Stratford the name ends 
seventeen times in "per"; while many other times it terminates 
with "peyr," "pere" and "spere." 

And at word 291 of 1st col., p. 72, we have, 

" Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere." 

This was formerly pronounced as if spelled " spere." The 
word " Jacke " does service in many cases for the first syllable of 
the name, tending to confirm the belief that the original name 
of the Stratford man was Jacques-Pierre, or Jack-Peter. 

And many of the plays are referred to herein. We have 
" King " " John " time and again. And " Eichard the Third " is 
found on second column of page 78 : 

' ' The glutton-bosom of the royal Richard ." 

("3 Henry IV.," I., 4.) 
And, on the same column : 

" Perforce a third 

Must take up us." 

("3 Henry IV.," I., 4.) 

The play of "Measure for Measure" is referred to. Look at 
the lower part of 2d col., p. 75, and you have : 

" Being sick have in some measure made me well." 

While near the top of the 2d col. of page 77 you have the 
rest of the name : 

" You measure the heat of our livers with the bitterness of your galls." 

(" 2 H. IV.," I., 3.) 

But, if I run on, this article will turn into a book. 

There is no more doubt of the reality of the cipher than there 
is of the reality of the plays. My work has been delayed by the 
very immensity of the story. I cannot begin to work out now all 
the narrative there is even in the 1st and 2d " Henry IV. ; " it 
would take me a year longer. I will publish part of the story 
this year, and satisfy the incredulous of the truth of the dis- 
covery. 

What astonishes me is the fierce opposition which the English 
people show to the theory that Bacon wrote the plays. If one 
were attempting to prove that a Frenchman or a German produced 
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them I could understand it ; but when it is proposed to take the 
mantle of immortality from the shoulders of one Englishman and 
place it on the shoulders of another Englishman, I cannot see 
where national feeling has any place in the discussion. Con- 
ceding, for the moment, all that has been said against him, and 
Francis Bacon the scholar, statesman, philanthropist, and founder 
of the school of philosophy which has done so much to produce 
our modern advancement and civilization, is certainly a nobler 
and more admirable figure on the canvass of time, than the guz- 
zling, beer-drinking, poaching, lying play-actor, of whom tra- 
dition does not record a single generous expression, or a single 
lovable act. And as to Francis Bacon's real biography, it is yet 
to be written, when all the materials furnished by the cipher nar- 
rative are in the hands of the world. We know enough now 
to see that he was sacrificed by James I., that vile slobbering 
"sow," as Buckingham called him, to save his favorite from the 
fury of the Commons, and to appease the rising tempest which 
eventually swept the royal family from the throne, and the head 
of Charles I. from his shoulders. 

The world can afford to wait until all the evidence is in, before 
it passes final judgment on the grandest and most gifted of all the 
sons of men. I believe it will be made manifest, in the end, that 
the moral grandeur of Francis Bacon was as great as his intel- 
lectual power ; and that he 

" Who died in shame 
Will live in death with endless fame." 

Ignatius Donnelly. 



